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WE of the “ Musical World ” are not politicians in the ordinary sense of the 
term—that is to say, we are neither Tory, Whig, Conservative, nor Democrat. 
_ In our editorial capacity, we meddle not with government or laws, save only 
those of music—we concern ourselves not with colonies, exports, or home- 
consumption—we are alike ignorant of Peel and re-peal, of anti-slavery and 
catholic emancipation, of the national debt and national education. Still there 
are, now and then, occasions when, however apparently remote, the politics of 
music become connected with those of nations, when the former—triflingly 
important though they be deemed by the great world—bring a timely ameliora- 
tive to the disorders of the latter, and when, therefore, we may be justified in 
departing somewhat from the track of the purely musical journalist. Such an 
occasion we take to be the announced establishment of singing-classes at Exeter 
Hall for the instruction of national schoolmasters, who will henceforth be re- 
quired to impart their musical knowledge to the children placed under their care. 
To discuss, then, the political bearing of this subject as briefly as possible, we 
consider it the opening step of a great experiment—great, notwithstanding that a 
matter so unconsidered in this country as music is its stepping-stone, and great, 
because its results may, or may not, be of the highest importance to society, 
according as its processes be well or ill conducted. The plan has been organised 
under the superintendence of the committee for the government scheme of Na- 
tional Education, and it has evidently had its origin in a conviction which few 
persons in this liberal age, whatever they may feel, have the hardihood to ex- 
press—viz., that an improved moral state of the lower classes has not been in- 
duced co-rationally with the progress of the present system of their education. 
The people are now taught to read and write at a great expense to the com- 
munity at large, and to the satisfaction of much philanthropic feeling. But while 
some undeniably use to good account the advantages thus offered to them, the 
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warmest advocates of the present system cannot resist the fact that too many 
turn the weapons placed in their hands against the very cause they were in- 
tended to serve; and, as it is an inherent tendency in unguided nature to employ 
its strength not only on profitless, but even on evil, objects, hence have arisen a 
cultivation of infidelity, political outbreaks, pot-house debates, and a morbid 
susceptibility to the practices of such adventurers as seck their daily bread 
amid the convulsions of their country. The reason of all this lies near at hand. 
The seed has been good according to the means of the sowers, but it has fallen 
on a yet unopened soil. The minds of children, born and reared amid scenes of 
poverty, disorder, and immorality, are as little capable of profitably receiving 
school-lessons of Divine and moral truth, as is a desert of producing corn ;—the 
teachers may labour, the truths may be unfolded, nay, the pupils may even learn 
to repeat them verbatim; but the mind is not opened and softened by original 
culture to receive them. And here is the fundamental error of the present sys- 
tem. Education really commences in the mother’s arms, in the nursery, in the 
examples of home, in all the incidents which surround the dawn of an infant’s 
existence. On a child thus home-taught the education of words may naturally 
be expected to work the best results ; but when the education of ideas, which we 
have described, is wanting, as it almost necessarily is with the children of the 
lower orders, it is in no degree wonderful that reading, even of the Bible, should 
convey no more import than a mere clamour of words, or that writing should be 
employed as a means of propagating sedition. 

It now becomes the question, how to supply the want of this home-culture ?— 
by what means to break down the influence of the disastrous examples which are 
too commonly set before the children of the poor, and so to expand, soften, and 
humanise their minds that the wish for vice may be lost in the pursuit of harm- 
less and rational enjoyment, and the heart, as well as the ear, may be apt for the 
lessons of the teacher? The philanthropic querists have taken a hint from 
Germany, and decided on music as the thing sought ; and, we will undertake to 
affirm, they have decided rightly. Henceforth, it is proposed that the children 
of all National Schools shall be taught music and sight-singing as a necessary 
branch of education ; and it is calculated that the interest always created in 
young minds by the study of music (singing especially), when unrepulsively 
taught, will give a bias to taste which scarcely anything in after-life can eradi- 
cate. It is rightly judged that the immediate effect of such a system will be, on 
children so taught, to lighten the graver labours of the school: and on men so 
reared, to advantageously oppose the intellectual enjoyments of the choral- 
meeting to the debasing intemperance of the beer-shop. But the less direct, 
though more vital, result, will infallibly be the giving of a new mental stamp to 
the whole working-class of the rising generation. Their minds will be elevated 
above ribaldry and licentiousness, and their hearts will be subdued into abhor- 
rence of the crimes which they now too frequently commit in the wantonness of 
semi-barbarism ; and here will be a triumph for music!—the greatest, indeed, 
because the most eternally important of which she is capable. We have, over 
and over again, asserted music's claim to be considered, above all earthly things, 
the least harmful of pleasure-bringers, the surest elevator of the heart, and the 
best peace-maker between a man and his evil genius ;—nay more—music cannot, 
by its very nature, create harm; the utmost human ingenuity could not twist it 
into an immediate source of evil,—and who can say as much for any other 
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matter or thing whatever of which men have familiar cognizance? Such is the 
instrument, then, by which the government-educationists seek the regeneration 
of the working-classes ; and by its means confidently do we trust they will gain 
their object. Many persons, less sanguine, or less music-loving than ourselves, 
will doubtless ridicule the project through a contempt of its means—let them, 
say we; the experiment has been tried with the greatest success in Germany, 
and a dozen degrees difference of longitude will not, in all likelihood, materially 
affect the result in England. ‘ 

To leave politics and return to our more accustomed arena—the effect of the 
proposed system on the musical condition of this country cannot fail to be in the 
highest degree important. That such a course is, at least, one of the steps 
towards making England a generally musical country, we take to be a proposi- 
tion too obvious to need a word of argument; and the remaining topics of the 
subject may be discussed in very few words. The practicability of generalising 
a knowledge of music among the people of this country will perhaps be ques- 
tioned, but the objection has nothing to support it. It is absurd to suppose that 
Providence has gifted the inhabitants of one country, more than another, with 
musical aptitude, and still more unreasonable to imagine one province of any 
country so endowed above the rest ;—practice and habit, not country or climate, 
make the difference. Italy produces the best singers, because singing is there 
better taught than elsewhere—Germany boasts the greatest composers, because 
her social institutions, more than those of her neighbours, afford opportunities 
and encouragement for the advance of art—and lastly, Lancashire and York- 
shire are, above all other portions of the United Kingdom, famous for choral- 
singing, because taat branch of music has been, time out of mind, the constant 
practice and delight of the people. Ofcourse, we mean not to say that indi- 
viduals, all over the world, are not selected from the mass as depositories of 
genius, properly so called ; but merely that an acquaintance with the practice of 
music may be fostered and acquired everywhere by habit, and is not a peculiar 
characteristic of certain countries and districts, Let this be fairly and duly con- 
sidered, and also the hitherto total want of musical opportunity for the working- 
classes of England, save in certain counties, and all doubt as to the practicability 
of teaching music on the grand scale proposed, will vanish. 

The Schoolmaster’s singing-class opens at Exeter Hall early in February, we 
believe, and, as its cause is good, so, say we, in Heaven’s name may it prosper! 


LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
CHAPTER III. 


Joun Sesast1an Bacn’s manner of managing the clavichord is admired by 
all those who have had the good fortune to hear him, and envied by all those 
who might themselves pretend to be considered as good performers, That this 
mode of playing on the clavichord must have been very different from that in use 
among Bach’s predecessors and contemporaries, may be easily imagined ; but 
hitherto nobody has explained in what this difference properly consisted. 

{f we hear the same piece played by ten equally skilful and practised per- 
formers, it will produce, under the hand of each, a different effect. Each will 
draw from the instrument a different kind of tone, and also give to these tones a 
greater, or less degree of distinctness. Whence can this difference arise, if all 
the ten performers have sufficient readiness and practice? Merely from the mode 
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of touching the instrument, which, in playing on the clavichord, is the same 
thing as the pronunciation in speech. In order to make the delivery (as it may 
be called) perfect in playing, as well in speaking, or declaiming, the greatest dis- 
tinctness is required in the production of the tones, as in the pronunciation of 
the words. But this distinctness is susceptible of very various degrees. Even 
in the lowest degrees we can understand what is played or said; but it excites 
no pleasure in the hearer, because this degree of distinctness compels him to 
some exertion of his attention. But attention to single tones or words ought to 
be rendered unnecessary, that the hearer may direct it to the ideas and their 
connection, and for this we require the highest degree of distinctness in the pro- 
duction of single tones, as in the pronunciation of single words. 

I have often wondered that C. Ph. Emanuel Bach, in his ‘‘ Essay on the True 
Manner of Playing on the Clavichord,” did not describe at length this highest 
degree of distinctness in the touch of that instrument, as he not only possessed 
it himself, but because in this consists one of the chief differences, by which 
Bach’s mode of playing on the clavichord is distinguished from all others. He 
says, indeed, in the chapter on the style of performance, ‘‘ Some persons play as 
if they had glue between their fingers ; their touch is too long, because they keep 
the keys down beyond the time. Others have attempted to avoid this defect, and 
play too short, as if the keys were burning hot. This is also a fault. The 
middle path is the best.” But he should have taught, and described to us, the 
means of attaining this middle path. I will endeavour to make the matter plain, 
as far as such things can be made plain without oral instructions. 

According to Sebastian Bach’s manner of placing the hand on the keys, the 
five fingers are bent, so that their points come into a straight line over the keys, 
lying in a plane surface under them, in such a manner, that no single finger has 
to be drawn nearer, when it is wanted, but that every one is ready over the key 
which it may have to press down. From this manner of holdivg the hand, it 
follows,—I1st. That no finger must fall upon its key, or (as often happens) be 
thrown on it, but must be placed upon it, with a certain consciousness of the 
internal power and command over the motion. 2nd. The impulse thus given to 
the keys, or the quantity of pressure, must be maintained in equal strength, and 
that in such a manner, that the finger be not raised perpendicularly from the 
key, but that it glide off the fore part of the key, by gradually drawing back the 
tip of the finger towards the palm of the hand. 3rd. In the transition from one 
key to another, this gliding off causes the quantity of force or pressure, with 
which the first tone has been kept up, to be transferred, with the greatest ra- 
pidity, to the next finger, so that the two tones are neither disjoined from each 
other, nor blended together. The touch is, therefore, as C. Ph. Emanuel Bach 
says, neither too long nor too short, but just what it ought to be. 

The advantages of such a position of the hand, and of such a touch, are very 
various, not only on the clavichord, but also on the pianoforte and the organ. 
1 will bere mention only the most important. Ist. The holding of the fingers 
bent renders all their motions easy. There can therefore be none of the scram- 
bling, thumping, and stumbling, which is so common in persons who play with 
their fingers stretched out, or not sufficiently bent. 2nd. The drawing back of 
the tips of the fingers, and the rapid communication thereby effected, of the 
force of one finger to that following it, produces the highest degree of clearness 
in the expression of the single tones, so that every passage performed in this 
manner sounds brilliant, rolling, and round. It does not cost the hearer the 
least exertion of attention to understand a passage so performed. 3rd. By the 
gliding of the tip of the finger upon the key with an equable pressure, sufficient 
time is given to the string to vibrate; the tone, therefore, is not only improved, 
but also prolonged, and we are thus enabled to play in proper connection even 
long notes, on an instrument so poor in tone as the clavichord is. All this to- 
gether has, besides, the very great advantage that we avoid all waste of strength 
by useless exertion, and by constraint in the motions. In fact, Sebastian Bach 
is said to have played with so easy and small a motion of the fingers, that it was 
hardly perceptible. Only the first joints of the fingers were in motion; the 
hand retained, even in the most difficult passages, its rounded form; the fingers 
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rose very little from the keys, hardly more than in a shake, and when one was 
employed, the other remained still in its position. Still less did the other parts 
of his body take any share in his play, as happens with many whose hand is not 
light enough. 

A person may, however, possess all these advantages, and yet be a very indif- 
ferent performer on the harpsichord, in the same manner as a man may have a 
very clear and fine pronunciation, and yet be a bad declaimer or orator. To be 
an able performer, many other qualities are necessary, which Bach likewise pos- 
sessed in the highest perfection. 

The natural difference between the fingers in size, as well as strength, fre- 
quently seduces performers, wherever it can be done, to use only the stronger 
fingers, and neglect the weaker ones. Hence arises not only an inequality in 
the expression of several successive tones, but even the impossibility of executing 
certain passages, where no choice of fingers can be made. John Sebastian Bach 
was soon sensible of this; and to obviate so great a defect, wrote for himself 
particular pieces, in which all the fingers of both hands must necessarily be em- 
ployed in the most various positions, in order to perform them properly and dis- 
tinctly. By this exercise he rendered all his fingers of both hands equally strong 
and serviceable, so that he was able to execute not only chords, and all running 
passages, but even single and double shakes with equal ease and delicacy. He 
was perfectly master even of those passages in which while some fingers perform 
a shake, the others on the same hand have to continue the melody. 

To all this was added the new mode of fingering which he had contrived. Be- 
fore his time, and in his younger years, it was usual to play rather harmony 
than melody, and not in all the twenty-four major and minor modes. As the 
clavichord was still what the Germans call ‘‘gebunden,” so that several keys 
struck a single string, it could not be perfectly tuned: people played therefore 
only in those modes which could be tuned with the most purity. From these 
circumstances it happened that even the greatest performers of that time did not 
use the thumb till it was absolutely necessary in stretching. When Bach began 
to unite melody and harmony, so that even his middle parts did not merely ac- 
company, but had a melody of their own, when he extended the use of the 
modes, partly by deviating from the ancient modes of church music, which were 
then very common, even in secular or chamber music, partly by mixing the dia- 
tonic and chromatic scales, and learnt to tune his instrument, so that it could be 
played upon in all the twenty-four modes; he was obliged to contrive another 
mode of fingering better adapted to his new methods than that hitherto in use, 
particularly with respect to the thumb. Some persons have pretended that Cou- 
perin taught this mode of fingering before him, in his work published in 1716, 
under the title of ‘‘ L’Art de toucher le Clavecin.” But, in the first place, Bach 
was at that time above thirty years old, and had long made use of his manner of 
fingering ; and secondly, Couperin’s fingering is still very different from that of 
Bach, though it has in common with it the more frequent use of the thumb. [ 
say only, the more frequent; for in Bach’s method the thumb was made the 
principal finger, because it is absolutely impossible to do without it in what are 
called the difficult keys: this is not the case with Couperin, because he neither 
had such a variety of passages, nor composed and played in such difficult keys 
as Bach, and consequently had not such urgent occasion for it. We need only 
compare Bach’s fingering, as C. Ph. Emanuel has explained it, with Couperin’s 
directions, and we shall soon find that with the one, all passages, even the most 
difficult and the fullest, may be played distinctly and easily, while with the other 
we can, at the most, get through Couperin’s own compositions, and even them 
with difficulty. Bach was, however, acquainted with Couperin’s works, and 
esteemed them, as well as the works of several French composers for the harp- 
sichord of that day, because a pretty and elegant mode of playing may be learned 
from them. But he considered them as too affected, in the frequent use of the 
graces or ornaments, so that scarcely a note is free from them. The ideas which 
they contained were, besides, too flimsy for him. 

From the easy, unconstrained motion of the fingers—from the excellent touch 
—from the clearness and precision in connecting the successive tones—from the 
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advantages of the new mode of fingering—from the equal practice of all the 
fingers of both hands—and, lastly, from the great variety of his figures of me- 
lody, which were employed in every piece in a new and uncommon manner, 
Sebastian Bach at length acquired such a high degree of facility, and, we may 
almost say, unlimited power over his instrument in all the modes, that there 
were hardly any more difficulties for him. As well in his unpremeditated fan- 
tasias, as in executing his other compositions, in which it is well known that allt 
the fingers of both hands are constantly employed, and have to make motions, 
which are as strange and uncommon as the melodies themselves, he is said to 
have possessed such certainty that he never missed a note. He had, besides, 
such an admirable facility in reading and executing the compositions of others 
(which, indeed, were all easier than his own), that he once said to an acquaint- 
ance, while he lived at Weimar, that he really believed he could play everything, 
without hesitating, at the first sight. He was, however, mistaken; and the 
friend, to whom he had thus expressed his opinion, convinced him of it before a 
week was passed. He invited him one morning to breakfast, and laid upon the 
desk of his instrument, among other pieces, one which, at the first glance, ap- 
peared to be very trifling. Bach came, and, according to his custom, went im- 
mediately to the instrument, partly to play, partly to look over the music that 
lay on the desk. While he was turning over and playing them, his friend went 
into the next room to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes Bach got to the piece 
which was destined to make him change his opinion, and began to play it. But 
he had not proceeded far when he came to a passage at which he stopped. He 
looked at it, began anew, and again stopped at the same passage. ‘‘ No,” he 
called out to his friend, who was laughing to himself in the next room, at the 
same time going away from the instrument, ‘ one cannot play everything at first 
sight; it is not possible.” 

He had an equal facility in overlooking scores, and executing the substance of 
them at first sight on the harpsichord. He even saw so easily through parts 
Jaid side by side, that he could immediately play them. This he often did, when 
a friend had received a new trio or quartetto for stringed instruments, and 
wished to hear how it sounded. He was also able, if a single bass part, often 
ill figured, was laid before him, immediately to play from it a trio or a quartett ; 
nay, he even went so far, when he was in a cheerful humour, and in the full 
consciousness of his powers, as to perform extempore, to three single parts, a 
fourth part, and thus to make a quartetto of atrio. For these purposes he used 
two clavichords and the pedal, or a harpsichord with two sets of keys, provided 
with a pedal. 

He liked best to play upon the clavichord ; the harpsichord, though certainly 
susceptible of a very great variety of expresssion, had not soul enough for him; 
and the piano was, in his lifetime, too much in its infancy, and still much too 
coarse to satisfy him. He therefore considered the clavichord as the best instru- 
ment for study, and, in general, for private musical entertainment. He found it 
the most convenient for the expression of his most refined thoughts, and did not 
believe it possible to produce from any harpsichord, or pianoforte, such a variety 
in the gradations of tone as on this instrument, which is, indeed, poor in tone, 
but on a small scale extremely flexible. 

Nobody could adjust the quill-plectrums of his harpsichord to his satisfaction ; 
he always did it himself. He also tuned both his harpsichord and his clavi- 
chord himself, and was so practised in the operation, that it never cost him 
above a quarter of an hour. But then when he played from his fancy all the 
twenty-four modes were in his power; he did with them what he pleased. He 
combined the most remote as easily and as naturally together as the nearest ; 
the hearer believed he had only modulated within the compass of a single mode. 
He knew nothing of harshness in modulation; his transitions in the chromatic 
scale were as soft and flowing as if he had wholly confined himself to the diatonic 
scale. His ‘Chromatic Fantasia,” which is now published, may prove what I 
here state. All his extempore voluntaries are said to have been of the same de- 
scription, but frequently much more free, brilliant, and expressive. 

In the execution of his own pieces he generally took the time very brisk, but 
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contrived, besides this briskness, to introduce so much variety in his perform- 
ance, that under his hand every piece was, as it were, like a discourse. When he 
wished to express strong emotions, he did not do it as many do, by striking the 
keys with great force, but by melodical and harmonical figures, that is, by the 
internal resources of the art. In this he certainly felt very justly. How can it 
be the expression of violent passion, when a person so beats on his instrument, 
that, with all the hammering and rattling, you cannot hear any note distinctly, 
much less distinguish one from another? 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
(FROM CHAPPELL’S COLLECTION OF ANCIENT ENGLISH MELODIES.) 


Tuat music was formerly much more cultivated in England than now, as well 
as much more common as an amusement with the lower classes, is a fact of 
which the most abundant proof can be adduced. From Chaucer’s Tale of the 
Prioress, it appears that, in the fourteenth century, ‘‘to singen” was as much 
an established branch of the education of ‘‘ small children,” as “to rede ;” and 
Sir John Hawkins, (vol. ii. p. 260) speaking of the religious houses, says, that 
besides being schools of learning and education, all the neighbours might have 
their children instructed in grammar and music, without any expense. Gayton, 
in his “ Festivious Notes upon Don Quixiotte,” 4to. 1654, enumerates, with 
others, barbers, coblers, and plowmen, as “ the heires of music ;”’ and the following 
extract from ‘Orders appointed to be executed in the Cittie of London, for set- 
ting roges and idle persons to worke, and for releefe of the poore,”’ proves not 
only that music was taught in Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital, but that it was 
considered an almost necessary qualification for servants, apprentices, or hus- 
bandmen. 66th (the Jast) Order: ‘That the preachers be moved at the ser- 
mons at the crosse, and other convenient times, and that other good notorious 
meanes be used, to require both citizens, artificers, and other, and also all far- 
mers and other for husbandry, and gentlemen and other for their kitchins 
and other services, to take servants and children both out of Bridewell and 
Christ's Hospitall at their pleasures,” &c. ‘‘ with further declaration that many 
of them be of toward qualities in readyng, wryting, grammer, and musike.” 
One of the earliest songs in the English language is on the difficulty of learning 
music ; and when minstrelsy had decayed, every event, however trifling, became 
instantly the subject of a ballad: ‘In a word, scarce a cat can looke out of a 
gutter, but out starts a halfepeny chronicler, and presently a propper new ballet 
of a straunge sight is endited.” 

None could pretend to the character of a gentleman, who was unable to sing 
a song, or take his part in a glee, catch, or madrigal. Morley thus quaintly 
mentions it in his Introduction, 1597: ‘‘ But supper being ended, and musicke 
bookes, according to custom, being brought to the table, the mistresse of the 
house presented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfainedly that I could not, every one began to won- 
der, yea, some whispered to others, demanding how | was brought up: so that 
upon shame of mine ignorance, I goe now to seeke out mine old friend, master 
Gnorimus, to make myself his scholler.”” Every barber’s shop had its lute or 
cittern, for the amusement of waiting customers, instead of a newspaper, as at 
present; and Sir Richard Steele mentions the custom as still prevailing in his 
time: ‘To this day the barber is still the same; go into a barber’s anywhere, 
no matter in what district, and it is ten to one you will hear the sounds either of 
a fiddle or a guitar, or see the instruments hanging up somewhere.” The 
barber in Lyly’s Midas (1592) says to his apprentice; ‘‘Thou knowest I have 
taught thee the knacking of the hands, like the tuning of a cittern;” and Mor- 
m & in the third part of his Introduction, says: ‘“‘ Nay, you sing you know not 
what; it should seeme you came latelie from a barber’s shop, where you had 


Gregory Walker, or a curranta, plaide in the new proportions by them lately 
found out.” And in a marginal note upon Gregory Walker, he says: ‘‘ That 
name in dirision they have given this Quadrant Pavan, because it walketh mongst 
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the barbers and fidlers more common than any other.” In “The Trimming of 
Thomas Nashe,” 1597, speaking in praise of barbers, the author says: “If 
idle, they passe their time in life-delighting musique.” And among the woodcuts 
in Burton’s Winter Evening’s Fntertainments, 1687, is one representing the in- 
terior of a barber’s shop, with a person waiting his turn, and amusing himself 
in the interim by playing on the lute; and on the side of the shop hangs another 
instrument, of the lute or cittern kind. In Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, act iii., 
scene 5, Morose cries out: ‘‘ That cursed barber! I have married his cittern, 
that is common to all men;”’ which one of the commentators, not understanding 
altered into, ‘I have married his cistern,” &c. Again, Lord Falkland’s Wedding 
Night :— 
‘* He has travell’d, and speaks languages 
Asa barber’s boy plays o’ th’ gittern.” 


And Ward, in his London Spy, says he had rather have heard an old barber ring 
Whittington’s Bells upon a cittern, than all the music houses afforded. There 
are numberless other quotations to the same purport ; but we fear it will be 
thought that too many have been adduced already. The music of the barbers 
began, however, to decline about the commencement of the last century. In one 
of Dr. King’s Useful Transactions, he speaks of the castanets used in dances, and 
says: ‘‘ They might keep time with the snap of a barber’s fingers, though at the 
present day, turning themselves to perriwig-making, they have forgot their cit- 
tern and their music; I had almost said, to the shame of their profession.” But 
independently of the growing rivalry of the newspaper, the barbers’ shops were 
then no longer visited by the same class of customers as the barber-surgeons of 
former days, who set their apprentices to play and sing to their patients, while 
they were letting blood, or binding up a wound. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sir,—Your strictures on the Royal Society of Musicians are just and extremely to the 
purpose ; the indelicate and unkind announcements which have of late years appeared 
in the papers, and, under the mask of benevolence, have inflicted the most painful 
wounds, deserve the most serious reprehension. The committee who conduct, or mis- 
conduct, the affairs of the society, appear to forget that the parties over whom they pre- 
side, are, for the most part, public characters—persons whose talents naturally raise them 
above their level in the stream of society, a circumstance which entails double suffering 
upon them in adversity, by rendering their feelings more susceptible, and their situations 
matter of vulgar curiosity. I conclude the said committee have feathered their nests suf- 
ficiently to be proof against a rainy day, and I hope so, for I would fain have them spared 
the mortification inflicted upon a once celebrated singer, who many a year gave the most 
valuable gratuitous assistance to the society’s concerts, and who last summer was unfor- 
tunate enough to receive a trifling donation from the society, accompanied by a general 
placarding through the newspaper press, which no advantage can have compensated, and 
no argument can excuse. I happen to know that unfortunate person well, and I can truly 
assert that the feelings wounded by the transaction alluded to, have, in prosperous days, 
prompted the bestowal of hundreds without imprinting the memory of the giver. Having 
traced this cruel piece of newspaper benevolence directly to the society, I have, after 
twenty-two years’ subscription, withdrawn my name from the list of contributors, as I 
have little doubt many more valuable friends to the society will do, if its ungenerous and 


unmanly conduct is continued. Iam, sir, your’s &c. 
London, January 16, 1841. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ENGLISH OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—From the excellent remarks in the leading article of your last magazine, it ap- 
pears to me you still hope that an English Opera may be established. I beg, therefore, 
to draw your attention to the means which have enabled our neighbours, the French, to 
earry on a similar undertaking with complete success. 
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At the Academie Royale de Music in Paris, the greatest attention is paid to the spec- 
tacle; the scenery is of the most beautiful description ; the costume always correct and 
elegant. Then considerable time and pains are bestowed on the music ; particularly the 
concerted pieces, which, consequently, often produce an electrifying effect. To obtain 
a perfect execution, the plan they adopt is usually this: after two or three rehearsals at 
the pianoforte, the stringed instruments of the band are divided into quartett parties, one 
of which (with occasionally a couple of wind instruments added to it) attends every re- 
hearsal ; and these rehearsals go on, nearly every day, for about four months, and some- 
times even for a longer period. The result is, that both the vocal and instrumental per- 
formers get not only a thorough knowledge of their own parts, but likewise an acquaint- 
ance with the parts of those with whom they are immediately engaged, and thereby they 
are enabled to support each other. A general knowledge of the music creates also an 
enthusiasm amongst all those concerned, from the prima donna to the most humble 
chorus-singer on the stage, and from the leader to the performer on the triangle in the 
orchestra, all consider themselves of importance, as in truth they really are. 

A pains-taking attention, and an absolute obedience to the conductor is thus produced, 
which is the cause of a precision in the movement, and an unity in the expression, that 
presents the ideas of the composer in perfection. This draws forth the public applause 
which keeps up the enthusiasm of the performers to the last note, and thus is secured a 
perfect representation of the music of an opera. 

What a different picture do things present in London! Here seldom more than six 
weeks, and, not unfrequently, barely a month, is afforded for the fixing in the memory as 
much as two hundred pages of music, thereby taxing the utmost efforts of the singers to 
obtain only a tolerable knowledge of their own parts, which incapacitates them from 
understanding and aiding the general effect. Hence arises the zig-zag performance we 
too often hear at the English theatres, both as regards the singers amongst themselves, as 
well as respects the band with the singers. In addition to this, the principals, when 
pressed for time, very naturally bestow most of it on the songs and duets in which they 
shine most, and invariably neglect the concerted pieces, saying, if they are imperfect, 
“Oh, never mind; when they are all going on, I shall open my mouth as if singing, till 
I can catch some note of the harmony to come in.”’ In fact, all is hurry-scurry and irre- 
gularity at the rehearsals; the chorus frequently exhausted with standing about; the 
band disgusted with waiting for some great person who does not choose to be punctual. 

‘ Then, when once the business is begun, there is no enthusiasm nor attention, so desirous 
is every one to get the rehearsal over. There you may behold the miserable composer, 
with smiling face, but anxious and aching heart, trying with all sorts of humble civilities 
to keep up the patience and attention, and, worse than all, allowing many imperfections 
to pass, for fear of giving offence by detaining any one for a few moments; felicitating 
himself if he can obtain merely a rough execution of his work, the completion of which 
has cost many months of deep and laborious thought. Iam, sir, yours &c. 

London, January 18, 1841. QUI DAMNO AFFICITUR. 





REVIEW. 


1. The Widow to her Child. 2. Forget thee. 3. The Blessing. 4. Come to me, 
5. Come with me to the Cedar Tree. 6. Sleep my Child. 7. Sea Song, com- 
posed by F. Nicholls Crouch. 

Mr. Crouch sends us his compositions so completely by wholesale that he 
must be content with a wholesale kind of notice for them. 1. Simple, pretty, 
but in no degree out of the common way, except the bit of Swissery to the word 
** Sleep,” which seems very much as if it had strayed into its position by accident. 

2. We do not like this because it is dolorous without being at all affecting, and 
moreover because Mr. Crouch’s phraseology dislocates the sense of the poetry— 
the said poetry containing a string of suppository propositions, of which the 
first two are totally cut off from the rest and from their final solution by means 
of the perfect and completed tonic phrase by which they are rendered. Com- 
posers, as well as poets, should mind their stops. 

3. Slightly, but not sustainedly Irish in its character, and both pretty and 
singable. There is, every here and there, some stuff about ‘‘ Corni,” “ Flauti,’’ 
“Oboe,” and “ Clar.,” of which the affectation is not the worst part ; for it fre- 
quently happens that the passages so marked are impracticable on the instruments 
to which they are assigned. 

4. Has a fresh and agreeable melody very much injured by unskilful accom- 
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paniment, and awkward manceuvres of modulation. The song is in F major, and 
the composer being betrayed, in its second part, into the key of A flat major, 
flounders about in evident discomfort to seek a recovery of the original tonic, 
which he does not accomplish until.the very last note of the verse! The presence 
of F minor only four bars from the end has an inconceivably vile effect. 

5. This has the most sparkling and piquant tune we have yet encountered 
among these songs, and is besides free from grave objection. A sprightly style 
of singing will probably render it a general favourite. 

6. This is another “ Royal cradle song,” and, verily, it is as to-and-fro—as 
backwards and forwards as any “cradle song’’ need be. It has a peculiarity 
vastly acceptable to young ladies—to wit, it never for an instant departs from 
the key in which it begins. 

7. A right jolly ditty, cut and dried after the most approved sea-song fashion, 
having a broad melody, a large proportion of unison passages, and a touch or 
two of relative-minor. There is, besides, an editor’s note explanatory as to the 
performance of the concluding ‘‘ tol de rol,” in which we entirely concur. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—(From our own Correspondent.)—1 hasten to answer your interro- 
gatory respecting Mdlle. Heinefetter, of whom J shall now be able to relate some 
particulars at once curious and interestiog. Mdlle. Catincka Heinefetter is ex- 
tremely young, probably not exceeding nineteen; she is of a very musical fa- 
mily ; her eldest sister made a considerable sensation in Paris about ten years 
since ; her second sister was the favourite prima donna of the German opera last 
year in London, and two other sisters, who enjoy high reputations in Germany, 
have quitted the stage and married, the one a merchant of Hamburg, the other 
an officer of rank in the Saxon service. Our debutante is a pupil of Géraldy, 
from whom she has obtained all the elements of the best school of vocalization : 
her voice comprises two octaves and half, is somewhat like that of Pauline 
Garcia, but a little more powerful and quite perfect in its register. She was 
introduced to the Academie Royale by Meyerbeer, and has certainly justified his 
good taste and discrimination. She was engaged several months back, for three 
years’ performance in Paris, at twenty thousand francs (800/.) the first year ; 
thirty thousand the second ; forty thousand the third—dependent. upon her first 
debut. Subsequent to the said engagement, M. Pillet, the manager of the French 
opera, having made a liaison with Mme. Stolz, would fain have thrust her into 
all the principal business of the theatre, maugre her want of every attraction, 
save that of a pretty face and person; it was therefore intended that the debut 
of Mdlle. Heinefetter should prove a complete failure, and to that intent La 
Juive was revived with tarnished splendour, for the most part inferior singers, 
and little or no care in the mis-en-scene. 1! was unaware at the time of this 
precious piece of theatrico-diplomatic intrigue, but was considerably surprised at 
the very cold reception of the debutante ; the parterre, whence applause generally 
rises, as steam is generated at the bottom of a cauldron, was almost entirely 
silent ; the clacqueurs, who, it is well known, are marshalled and paid by the 
establishment to guide (or delude) the public, seemed to have been stricken 
simultaneously with apathy and paralysis. This very singular and mysterious 
quietude was attributed by many, and myself in the number, to other causes 
than the true one: and the plaudits, which increased as the performance pro- 
ceeded, grew into enthusiasm at its conclusion, as though to make the amende 
honorable for the previous indifference. The stalls and loges, which were thronged 
by the most distinguished amateurs, professors, and critics, finally gave to Mdlle. 
Heinefetter a triumph which few have experienced, and which all the “trained 
bands” of Paris could never have achieved. Bewildered by this brilliant re- 
sult, I would not venture in my last any opinion respecting the merits of the fair 
noviciate; nor will I now say more than that, having heard her io private, I 
think she is likely to become the best singer, in voice and schooling, and the best 
actress, in grace, expression, countenance, and figure, that has for a long time 
adorned the Parisian opera stage. 
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Laporte is busy amongst the Italians, but nothing is yet defipitively settled. A 
reduction of terms has been offered to Grisi, which she has indignantly refused ; 
and it is understood that every attempt to dismember ‘‘ The Five,” viz. Mes- 
dames Grisi and Persiani, Signori Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, has hi- 
therto failed ; so that the good people of London may confidently look for ano- 
ther season’s enjoyment of their old favourites.—Pauline Garcia (Madame 
Viardot) is engaged to commence the Haymarket operations, and will leave here 
early in March for that purpose. The king, who, on account of the fermented 
state of public opinion, has been prevented, for some months, the enjoyment of 
his favourite amusement at the theatres, commanded a private performance of 
the Comic Opera company at the Tuilleries, on the 7th instant. The Domino 
Noir was the opera selected; a temporary theatre was constructed in one of the 
great salons of the palace, and an assembly of the most distinguished persons, to 
the number of sixty, were gratified by one of the most delightful performances 
ever witnessed. The king is said to have expressed his unqualified satisfaction 
at the whole performance, and particularly that portion of it sustained by Mme. 
Cinti Damoreau. Halevy’s new opera of the Guitarrero will be produced on or 
before the 20th. 

Hotel de Nantz, Place Carousel, 13th Jan. 1841. 

Iraty.—(From our own Correspondent.) —Of all days, Il Giorno di San Stefano 
(our boxing-day) is the high-top holiday of the year in this part of the world. 
We English think ourselves hospitable, good-humoured, and prone to enjoyment 
on this anniversary—we give and receive Christmas-boxes ; we greet and are 
greeted; we share slices of cold plum-pudding with the young and the old; we 
offer and partake libations with the high and the humble; we grow exuberant 
towards the evening, and crowd the theatres to laugh at deep tragedy, and im- 
bibe the moral precepts and practical lessons of Harlequin and his coadjutors :— 
but what is all this compared with the universal merry-making on this side of 
the Alps ?—business is entirely suspended, shops are closed, artisans are at li- 
berty, serving-maids claim a day’s freedom; people run about the streets with 
an inveterate carelessness of purpose, save that of running about without care 
(as the mites do in a rich old cheese); hospitality presides within doors and 
without, for the lower orders are wont to carry a bottle and glass about the 
streets, with which they treat and hob-nob the friends and shopmates they 
chance to meet; and the rara avis of “ tipsy dance and jollity” is by no means 
unfamiliar ‘ ere Phoebus sinketh in the west.” There is a grand church service 
in the morning, to which everybody pays a visit, but few “ remain to pray.” 
There is a parade in the Piazza d’Armi, whither all the world proceeds to enjoy 
a little spectacle, but prove they do not want ‘‘ that little long.”” Then the Al- 
berghi, the Sterie, the Ristoratori, the Trattorie, are all smoking and fuming 
and teeming with good things, and people to eat them; and at night the conver- 
sazioni, or private parties for dancing, music, and other amusements, and the 
Feste di Ballo at public dancing-shops in every quarter of the town are crowded 
to excess. But even all this is merely the trifling of I2 Giorno di San Stefano—the 
real, substantial, solid business of the holiday is THz Opera. Every city, town, 
and village hath its theatre, and every theatre hath its opera—each and all a 
grand opera, in its peculiar way, from the San Carlo of Naples down to the Gi- 
ronimo of Milan—in which latter institution the action of the drama is perpe- 
trated by puppets, and the vocal department by an invisible choir, with equal 
taste and discretion. 

I can vouch for the eagerness, I might say the voraciousness, of the Milanese 
on this all-absorbing subject ; having struggled during three hours for the gra- 
tification of a three minutes’ peep into the Scala, on the 26th ult. I am told 
there were at least seven thousand persons in the theatre, the anticdmere, ridotti, 
and vestiboli were equally gorged;—nay, 1 can assure you that the eager mul- 
titude extended beyond the doors of the theatre, and across to the Caffe Martini, 
on the opposite side of the street ; and that many were less fortunate than my- 
self; for by knocking at the private box of a lady of my acquaintance, which 
contained a triple complement of visitors for the occasion, I did obtain a mo- 
mentary glance into this universe of enjoyment—this peopled hive, with its 
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abundant illuminated wax and copious musical honey! I have since heard Mer- 
cadante’s opera, I/ Bravo, and seen the ballet. In the former our old favourite, 
Donzelli, sustained the part of the Bravo with astonishing power and unimpaired 
excellence of voice: in the latter, Cerito ravished every eye and commanded 
every hand. Ji Bravo is, however, but a poor affair, and owes all its attraction 
to the admirable impersonation of Donzelli. We are now anxiously looking for- 
ward to the production of a new opera, and Mdlle. Schoberlechner. Is it not 
extraordinary that, in the five-and-thirty principal theatres in Italy, there are 
five-and-thirty foreign prime donne, English, French, and German? 

I have been to Venice, where I visited La Fenice. Nicolai’s new opera is a 
complete fiasco, though supported by Mmes. Dérancourt and Olivier, M. M. Ivanoff 
and Corelli. The ballet is equally unsuccessful, and the tide of patronage is ex- 
pected to run rapidly in more fortunate directions. 

At Florence, Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable has been produced in Italian, with 
very un-commensurate success. At Genoa, Mercadante’s Vestale has been re- 
_ vived with much applause. At Pisa, another opera by Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 

entitled Il disperato per eccesso di buon cuore, has created much sensation. The 
Apollo Theatre, at Rome, has produced Donizetti’s new opera of Adelia, which 
is attractive, if it be only from the celebrity and fecundity of the composer. Miss 
Adelaide Kemble has created a furore at Naples, where the royal family attended 
her debut in a new opera, by Pacini, entitled Za Saffo, which our good friend 
* * * writes me, is a pleasant thing of its kind—‘ not quite so palpably pla- 
giaristic as we are wont to endure.” Miss Kemble was loudly applauded in the 
Rondo Finale, the queen having participated in the general enthusiasm; and at 
the conclusion of the performance she was called for Twenty Times!!! Here is 
a notable precedent for London play-goers!'| Ye Macreadyites, Romerites, and 
other unconscionable vociferators, peruse and profit. 

Albergo della Regina @’ Inghilterra, Contrada Larga, 

No. 3267, in Milano, January 5th, 1841. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Drury-Lane.—Heaven and earth are come together to produce an effect at 
the Concerts d’ Hiver, at least Mr. Eliason would have us think so, for the per- 
formance is a convulsion of art, and gives a violent shock to our critical percep- 
tions. M. Jullien, the long-haired, the dark-eyed, the graceful-actioned M. 
Jullien, that most unexceptionable disciple of L’Ecole Romantique has resumed 
the conductcrate, and, by the fire of his manner, does far more to remove the 
aspersive corruption of the name of these performances to Concerts des Shivers, 
than all Mr. Ricketts’s patent stoves, which have lately formed the points of at- 
traction in the promenade, while the inflated language in the bills serves as 
ventilation to prevent the inflamed enthusiasm of the director from spreading too 
rapidly among the audience. 

M. Jullien has imported “several novelties from Paris,” the chief of which 
are—first, a quadrille from Les Huguenots, with chorus, the last figure of which 
is an epitome of the massacre of St. Bartholomew in that opera, and with the 
gong, the crash, the great bell, the percussion caps, the Choral Protestant, and, 
above all, the'red fire lighted up behind the arras, if not a very classical perform- 
ance is truly a highly amusing one; and secondly, La Valse Chromatique, which 
comprises all the most hideous varieties of the semitonic scale, and creates con- 
siderable interest from being played by “two orchestras,” that is, a band of 
stringed instruments is stationed in what is called “the flies” of the theatre, 
behind the calico hangings which enclose the upper part of the stage, and re- 
peats each part of the waltz, as a sort of echo to the more vehement band in the 
usual orchestra. 

All this may be called the low comedy of music, and although we think the 
desecration of an art should not be made a laughing matter, we could not resist 
a hearty cachinnation on witnessing the preposterous performances ; but, as in 
this melodramatic era the public require a spice of ‘ domestic interest,” an ap- 
peal to their tender sympathies in all their entertainments, we have, at Drury- 
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lane, to season our laughter with regrets, the pictured slaughter of the Huguenots 
relieved by the actual murder of Beethoven. The Ode to Joy, from the ninth 
symphony is announced for performance ; and, as the bills say, “for the first 
time in this country.” We venture to assert that it is ‘for the first time in any 
country ” that this grand work of Beethoven has been given in its present shape ; 
it cannot be said to be performed but deformed: it is cut and carved in a most 
atrocious manner, the soli parts are played by the inimitable choir of brass 
principal singers, which are rather defective than effective, and the chorus of 
eighty voices, since they do not “go”’ together, had better go altogether than 
remain to show how a great composition may be rendered the travestie of its 
own beauties. 

Western Institution.—Mr. E. F. Rimbault delivered a lecture on Monday 
evening, before the subscribers to the St. Martin’s Subscription Library, on the 
music of the age of Klizabeth and James. The lecture was, like most that we 
have heard on music, historical, not elementary ; indeed, it appears from 
the choice of all musical lecturers, that the science is deemed insusceptible of 
explanation to a mixed audience, and so instead, as in other cases of public and 
popular instruction, of expatiating upon the principles of their subject, they con- 
fine themselves to a narrative of its progress. The lecture of Mr. Rimbault, how- 
ever, possessed this distinction from those we are accustomed for a long time 
past almost exclusively to hear, namely, that instead of dilating upon the forgot- 
ten (perhaps indiscernible) beauties of Purcell, or the more familiar and appre- 
ciable works of later writers, he chose for his theme a hitherto almost unexplored 
period of musical history, commencing with the very rise of the science in its 
present form, and traced its advancement to the age of the great madrigalists who 
established for this country the musical pre-eminence before all Europe at the 
time in which they lived. Mr. Rimbault produced several facts derived from 
his own researches, which, as they differ from the generally received histories of 
music, it will be interesting to quote. For instance, on the authority of a MS. 
in the British Museum bearing date 1250, of the canon “‘ Summer is icumin in,” 
it is proved that music in parts must have existed previous to John of Dunstable, 
who lived in the 15th century, and who is said, by continental authors of the 
period, to have been the inventor of it; still, as there is no foreign composition in 
parts, extant, more ancient than the time of this theorist, and as the present 
specimen appears to be of English production, there is nothing to dispute our 
national claim to the honour of having founded the modern Science of Music. Mr. 
Rimbault also apprised us that Thomas Morley the madrigalist was organist of 
St. Paul’s, a fact not previously known; and that John Dowland, the friend of 
Shakspere and the author of many charming four-part songs, returned to Eng- 
land, and died here in the time of Charles, not at the court of Denmark, as as- 
serted by Dr. Burney. 

In his illustrations, Mr. Rimbault produced several curious specimens of 
English songs and part music which are quite unknown to the present age; 
amongst others, the music in Myddleton’s comedy of The Witch, which, if not 
remarkable for its beauty, is at least interesting as being the evident prototype 
of the celebrated music in Macbeth. 

This was the virgin effort of the lecturer, whose diligent researches and judi- 
cious arrangement of his materials would do honour to experience and practice : 
his delivery, unfortunately, is not equal to his matter; but it is to be hoped he 
will progressively improve in this respect, and his great store of antiquarian in- 
formation will doubtless afford much instruction and amusement to his hearers. 

We cannot conclude without a word of commendation to the directors of the 
St. Martin’s Library, who, besides opening that valuable collection to the public, 
do very much to advance general taste and intelligence by providing a talented 
series of lectures for the subscribers. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The Messiah was performed at Exeter Hall, 
for the third time consecutively, on Friday evening last. Under such circum- 
stances of repetition we cannot have more to say of the performance than that it 
resembled its precursors in all points, except that, on this last occasion, the 
tenor-music was sung by Mr. Horncastle with his usual firmness and accuracy, 
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and that to Miss Masson, who always sings with the feeling of a true artist, was 
assigned only the air, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 
~ Exeter.—Devon and Exeter Quartett Concerts.—The third concert took place on 
the 7th inst., and was exceedingly well attended. The concert commenced with Weber's 
Quartett in B flat major, by Messrs. H. J. Haycraft, Rice, J. Rice, and Hayes ; but it was 
not so well played as it might have been—the first and last movements were very much 
too slow. Rossini’s duet, “ Mighty Jove,” by Messrs. Carpenter and S. Haycraft, was a 
pleasing performance ; but Barnett’s beautiful trio, ‘‘ This magic wove scarf,” which they 
sang with Miss Cole, was splendidly given, and deserved the rapturous encore it received. 
Miss Cole in this, as in all her efforts throughout the evening, enchanted her hearers. 
Her songs this evening were Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” Donizetti’s “‘ Come inno- 
cente,” a MS. song, entitled ‘ Sounds of music,” by H. J. Haycraft, and “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” all of which were given with the taste and feeling of a first-rate artist. We must 
particularly notice the MS. of Mr. Haycraft’s, which received a richly-merited encore. It 
is written with a violin obligato, which was beautifully played by Mr. Rice ; it seemed as 
if the singer and player tried their utmost to outvie each other to gain for the composer 
the applause he so truly deserved. Mr. Carpenter sang Bellini’s “ All is lost” exceed- 
ingly well; and Mr. Hayes was very happy in his violoncello solo. Mr. Rice and the 
conductor (Mr. H. J. Hayeraft) also played a duet with their accustomed ability, and 
were greeted with rapturous plaudits. Beethoven’s charming Quartett in op. 18, was, in 
the instrumental department, the gem of the evening, and was admirably played by 
Messrs. Rice, Reynolds, J. Rice, and Hayes. 

Dusutn.—The Dublin Philharmonic Society gave its first private concert in the Ro- 
tunda, on Wednesday, the 13th inst., which was honoured with the presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant and an audience of twelve hundred persons. Mr. Barton and Mr. Mackin- 
tosh led, and Mr. Bussell conducted a very efficient band, which played Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor, and other compositions, with great spirit. The solo players were 
M. Liszt on the pianoforte, and Mr. Richardson on the flute, both of whom were raptur- 
ously applauded. The singers were Miss Deley, Miss Steele, Miss Bassano, Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. John Parry, who acquitted themselves with their wonted talent. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Micuaet Suarp died recently, at a very advanced age, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Allen, near Somerton. He was many years 
second oboe of the Opera, and of thc Ancient, and Philharmonic concerts. Mr. 
Sharp, who had been a worthy member of the Royal Society of Musicians for 
forty-seven years, retired from the profession about 1834, having realized by his 
industry a competence sufficient for the support of himself and wife in ease and 
comfort. Mrs. Sharp survives her husband. 

Mr. Ricuarp Cupmore died at Manchester a short time ago. He was a 
native of Chichester, where he used to play concertos on the violin, in public, 
when a youth, some forty years since; he became a very excellent performer on 
the pianoforte and violoncello ; and, among several clever compositions, he wrote 
an oratorio, selections from which have been sung both at Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Cudmore has left a widow and family to lament his death. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paituarmonic Socrety.—The following new engagements are made in the 
orchestra for the ensuing season :—Mr. Williams and Mr. Lazarus for first and 
second clarionets ; Mr. W. Lovell Phillips for violoncello; and Mr. Bull, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, for double-bass : these arrangements are to supply the 
places of Messrs. Willman and Binfield, deceased, and Mr. Anfossi, who has 
resigned. Pleased as we are to see the encouragement of the rising talent from 
the Academy, which is alike honourable to the encouragers and the encouraged, 
we cannot but doubt at once the justice and the policy of giving these young 
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artists the preference over more experienced, and, perhaps, more talented per- 
formers; for instance, Mr. Lovell Phillips, although an accomplished musician, 
has, to say the least, no superiority on his instrument over Mr. H. J. Banister, 
who, besides being much older in the profession, has been for several years 
longer an associate of the Philharmonic, and had therefore, we think, a right to 
expect the appointment to the first vacancy that might occur. We are not aware 
that any one of equal merit competed with Mr. Bull for his engagement, and we 
know of no one that has made more rapid or observable improvement on his 
difficult instrument ; it is fair to expect that if he do not at present fully supply 
the place of his veteran predecessor, his youth and artistic ambition will serve 
him for seven-league-boots to step rapidly into it. 

German Opera.—We are now enabled to state authoritatively the following 
particulars of this speculation :—Mr. Bunn and Mr. Eliason have differed, and, 
in consequence of their disagreement, the former has withdrawn the company 
which he had engaged for Drury-lane to the Princess’s Theatre, in Oxford-street, 
having been enabled to enter upon this undertaking by the assistance of a book- 
seller of Bond-street, who is celebrated for having enfunded other theatrical 
managers, and who, in the present instance, advances 20001. on the security of 
certain private boxes of which he is to have the letting. Mr. Hamlet will give 
possession of the theatre to the indefatigable entrepreneur on the 1st of February. 
The season of the German opera will consist of one hundred nights, and is in- 
tended to commence, as we last week stated, on the 21st of March. 

Mr. R. Hueuss, leader of the band at Covent-garden Theatre, was last week 
presented, by his associates in the orchestra, with an elegant opal ring set with 
brilliants, as a testimony of friendship, and esteem for his courteous and gentle- 
man-like conduct in that responsible situation. This is not the first tribute to 
Mr. Hughes from his brother artists, as he received a similar compliment from 
the band of Drury-lane previous to his departure for America. We are glad to 
find his abilities as a leader, and his judicious deportment in that situation so 
generally acknowledged by those under his direction. 

Mr. Henry Puiuips is said to be making arrangements for the opening of 
the Lyceum with English operas during a season of three months commencing 
in March. This is another rumour of the day, and we give it as such. 





List or New PuBticaTIons. 
PIANOFORTE. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lenner.— Hesperion’s Echo Waltzes | Gabrielsky.—Six Grand Trios for three 


themes from La Sonnambula - ey. A : 
c om tlutes, op. 10, 31, 33, 34, edited by Clinton Wessel. 
The same as duets for two performers Ditto. | Kummer's Works Aux’ Amateurs, violon- 


Overture performed before La Sonnambula, Rica tae 15, 16,and 17 Ditt 
arranged by Nordmann =- = -  Ditlo.| Lauer on sd Rade hee on Ros- “i 

Strauss.—Die Nachtwandler (La Sonnam- | inte cob e 1i : d 

: . ‘ . sini’s opera Corradino, piano aud cornet- 

bules) waltzes, for two performers = - ~—- Ditto. a-pistons (with violoncello ad. lib.) Ditto. 

Weber.—Series of Duets, no. 8, grand duet a a ai , 
in E flat ° - - - - Wessel. VOCAL 

Davison—Three Sketches, op. -  - Ditto. a 

Beethoven's Works, by Czerny, no. 7, op. Macfarren, G.—The May-queen ; song Cha, rh ll, 
10, Sonata - . - - - Ditto. | Sporle, J—The scenes ofhhome | - — - itto. 

Hunten.—Melodies Celestes, op. 113 ; no. 1, Linley, G.—Autumn winds are sighing Ditto. 
Melodie de Donizetti ; no. 2, Melodie de The Siren, no. 3, duett by Mendelssohn Ewer, 
Paccaj ; no. 3, Melodie de Proch Chappell. no. 4, two duets by Becker - Ditto, 

—— Les Petites Espiegles quadrilles itto. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; ’ 

We trust “to see" our friendly correspondent at the Madrigals to-night. However interested 
the facts detailed in his letter, aud gratified by the results mentioned, we must still differ from his 
opinion of the management of the Royal Society of Musicians : our conviction that it is “ one of the 
best societies ever established '' does not suppress our wish to see it still better. _ 

“J. H.G." is informed that we have too high an opinion of Mr. Parry to believe him capable of 
the conduct imputed to him and his colleague in office, Mr. Wood, and too much respect for our 
readers to allow the pages of the ‘* Musical World” to be the vebicle of personal abuse. 

“ An Old Member of the Royal Society of Musicians" will find the gist of his arguments in the 
letter of Mr. Parry printed in our last number ; if he will furnish us with any new matter or sugges- 
tion we shall be liappy to attend to it. : 

“ Cecilia” is informed that we have with considerable difficulty obtained an answer to her query ; 
and considering a “lady’s wish” to be law, we beg to reveal the fact that Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett 
was born on the 13th April, 1816. 

“W. P.S." We shall be glad to receive the intelligence respecting the Academy. 

“G. L.'s" verses are declined with thanks. 

The letter of ‘* Musicus”’ is an advertisement. 








THE MUSICAL WORLD 


NOTICE TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
ORDE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MELODY, 1021 beautiful Airs, arranged 


for the Flute or Violin, Cornopean, Clarinet, or Oboe ; fifty numbers, each Gd., or in two yo- 
lumes, cloth boards, 12s. each. Moore's 200 Irish Melodies, for the Flute, by Clinton, 5s. ; and Forde’s 
16 sets of L’Anima dell'Opera, for Flute and Piano, 48 books, each 3s. Several of Rudall and Rose's 
second-hand Fiutes a bargain. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS.—FORDE’S SCHOOL of FINGERING for the 
FLUTE, 5s.; Drouet’s Instruction Book for ditto, 15s.; Berbiguier’s ditto, 19s. ; Dressler’s ditto, 9s. ; 
Berbiguier’s 18 studies, new edition, 6s. ; Berbiguier’s 30 Preludes or Cadences, 10s. 6d.; Hugot's 
studies, new edition, by Forde, 10s. 6d. ; Weiss's 200 ditto, 15s. ; and 2000 other works for the Flute. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Ladies and gentlemen entrusted with the musical 
education of the youth of Great Britain, should consult Messrs. COCKS and Co.'s CATALOGUE of 
ELEMENTARY WORKS, as Primers, Catechisms, Dictionaries, Instruction Books, Tutors, First 
Lessons, Progressive Exercises, Easy and Difficult Studies, Works on the 'heory of Music, Treatises, 
&c. for all instruments. So rich is this unique catalogue that it proudly resists all competition. To 
be had gratis, postage free. Published this day, and to be had gratis, a new Catalogue of Septet, 
Orchestral, and Dance Music. 


HAYDN’S 12 GRAND SYMPHONIES, newly arranged, by Czerny, for 
the Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Bass, dedicated to F. Perkins, 
Esq-, 12 books, each 5s. and 7s. 6d. ; Solo, each 4s. and 5s. The same as Piano Duets, each 7s. 6d. ; 
the Accompaniments to ditto, each 2s, 6d. 


TO LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, PROMENADE CONCERTS, &c.— 
Messrs. Cocks and Cv. have just imported all the new QUADRILLES by Musard, Dufrene, and 
Jullien ; new Waltzes by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, for a full orchestra; and which can be had 
only at their Warehouse. Also as Piano Solos, ditto Duets, Piano and Flute, Piano and Violin, 
Violin Solo, and Flute ditto. 


CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 3 vols., each 31s. 6d. 
“It is evidently a frank disclosure of all the writer knows, and a boon to his profession which will 
long cause his name to be borne in grateful recollection,”—Vide Times, Nov. 11. 


CZERNY’S SCHOOL of TASTE and EMBELLISHMENT :—No. 1, 
English Airs ; No. 2, German Airs; No. 3, French Airs ; and No. 4, Italian Airs—each 6s, ; ditto des 
Ornamens, 2 books, each 5s, ; L’Ecole des Expressions, 5s, ; and 500 other works by the same gifted 
composer. 


CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER, a very easy Instruction Book writ- 
ten expressly for the use of Schools in Great Britain by the above celebrated Author, price 9s. A 
Sequel to the above Work, One Hundred new and very easy Exercises, 10s. 6d. His Letters on 
Pianoforte-playing, and Letters on Thorough Bass, each 4s, Figured Bass Exercises, 4s.; and 600 
other Works by the same Author. Also his Classic School from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
three books, each 6s. A Catalogue of Czerny’s Elementary Works and Hamilton’s Catechisms, &c. 
to be had gratis, postage free. Ditto of Dance Music. 

The above Works are published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 
London, Musicsellers by royal command to her Majesty. 





oe SONGS, DUETS, &c.—The Wild Huntsman (song), Hon. 

W. Ashley ; Hohenlinden (ditto), ditto; the Polish Exile (ditto), Miss M Cowell; In vain ye 
smile (ditto), Halevy ; Day breaks o'er the mountain (ditto), F. N. Crouch; the Departure (ditto), 
ditto; The lark now leaves (serenade), Miss Masson ; Stars give your light (duet), W. F. Gillispie ; 
Da te mia sola Elvira, composed by the Hon. G, Fane, and arranged for the Pianoforte and Guitar, 
by Miss Emily Rowles.—Published by R. Mills (late Birchall), 140, New Bond-street. 





J ULLIEN.—WESSEL and Co. have much pleasure in announcing the pur- 

chase of the Copyrights of ALL the Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Galops, by Jullien (present and 
future). The Trade are therefore requested to address their orders direct to Wessel andCo, Several 
of the following sets will also be published for Orchestral and Quadrille Bands :—Les Guepes; Qua- 
drille. Les Epingles; quadrille Quadrille Chromatique. Quadrille Francois. Quadrille Anglois. 
Quadrille Militaire. Also, La Chasse Royale, 8. Hubert. Le Diable Boiteux. La Tarentelle de 
Bellphegor. Lord Byron; quadrille. Pauline; grand valse. Isidore; ditto L’Alliance ; ditto. 
Elisa; ditto. Valse Chromatique. Valse Poetique. Diana; grand valse. Cerito-Mazurka. Le 
petite Trumpette, Galop. 

WESSEL and Co. have also purchased eighteen sets of Quadrilles and Waltzes by BOSISO (piano 
and orchestra), among which the Ferdivand Cortez (Spontini); Carline (Opera de Thomas) ; Le 
Couvre Feu promises to be of the most popular character. 

LA FAVORITE.—The music of this opera, by Donizetti, is published by WESSEL and Co. 
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